The Dedication of the Church
stone wall. The circumference of the outermost square was
2?000 yards, the sides varying from a quarter to one-third of a
mile. Its greatest width did not exceed 620 yards. The main
audience hall and the private apartments were situated in the
innermost sqjiare, which measured 218 yards from west to east,
and 295 yards from north to south. To-day the walls remain, but
the palace buildings have disappeared. They were of teakwood,
lacquered and gilded, the roofs carved with figures and rising in
spires. From Daingri-pet it must have been an imposing sight,
though the Dutch artist whose impression of it in 1660 is given
here has made it look rather more imposing, though less high,
than it really was.
The measurements just given show that this palace-city was
about one-third of the size of the Forbidden City at Peking. But as
the territories which supported it were only a small fraction of
those comprising China, it must be computed a great and surpris-
ing palace to find on the rain-drenched littoral of the Further
Indian divide.
The map shows how curious was the city in which it was en-
closed. The area surrounded by walls had a circumference of some
twelve miles. But a considerable proportion of it was composed of
rocky hills, artificial lakes, and tidal rivers. The walls did not run
continuously round it, but were designed to fill in the gaps be-
tween the natural defences. Some of the lakes had sluice-gates
which in emergency could be opened. It is on record that a Burmese
invading army was overwhelmed in this way during the previous
century. The principal fortifications were on the east side. The
west was protected by a number of wide and deep creeks, more
efficacious than moats; the north and south by a jungle of hills.
But on the east, where there was an open plain, a chain of arti-
ficial lakes had been dug, which wound in and out, with blind
alleys and false entrances. This maze of fortifications had been
developed since the reign of Miu Bin (1551-55) and owed some-
thing to Portuguese inspiration. The chief object was defence
against a Burmese invasion.
On landing at the suburb of Daingri-pet, Manrique was con-
ducted by his community to a house which they had prepared for
him. The officer of police took leave of him there, sending him
shortly afterwards a profusion of supplies, rice, salt, butter, cows,
pigs, and fowls, treating him thereby in accordance with the rules
prescribed for the reception of ambassadors. The Friar immedi-
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